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MEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SFECIFiED  COUSTRIBS  TOR  1946 


Meat  production  for  the  principal  i,ivestock  countries  of  the  world  in 
1946,  exclusive  of  the  Far  East,  reached  60.5  billion  pounds,  according  to 
an  estimate  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  This 
is  less  than  the  1945  production  by  300    million  pounds  and  below  the  prewar 
(1934-38)  average  by  about  5.7  billion  pounds. 


There  was  some  reduced  output  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  owing  to  un- 
favorable hog-corn  ratios,  and  also  because  of  packing  house  strikes  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  largest  decrease  in  production  took  place  in 
North  America  because  of  the  feed  shortage  prior  to  the  1946  harvest,  delay 
in  marketing  during  the  period  of  uncertainties  of  price  control  in  the  United 
States,  unfavorable  hog-feed  ratio  in  Canada,  and  declines  in  livestock 
numbers  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
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Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Carcass  meat.    Excludes  offal,  rabbit,  and  poultry  meat,    b^/  Average  is  for 
1935-39  for  United  States,  Canada  and  Sweden,  1933-37  for  Austria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Greece,  and  Finland,  and  1934-38  for  most  others.    1938  figures  used  for 
Soviet  Union,    zj  Includes  United  States,  Canada,.  Ivlexico,  and  Cuba,    d^/  Estimates 
included  in  the  total.    £/  Egypt,  Turkey,  Ir^q,  and  Iran,    tj  Total  includes  41 
coiintries,  which  in  1938  produced  66.3  billion  pounds  of  meat  out  of  an  estimated 
total  of  70  billion  pounds  for  67  countries,  excluding  China. 


The  meat  output  of  the  principal  North  and  South  American  countries 
declined  1.5  billion  pounds  in. 1946,  but  these  countries  produced  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  world  production  in  1946,  about  58  percenrt  in  1945, 
and  about  40  percent  in  the  prewar  period  (1934-38  average).    Meat  pro- 
duction in  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  larger  than  in  1945,  in  spite  of 
an  emergency  food  situation,  limited  feed  supplies  and  other  adverse 
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conditions,    European  meat  output,  exclusive  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  19^6 
is  estimated  at  a"bout  $  percent  larger  than  19^5  and  6o  percent  of  prewar. 
The  most  significant  increases  in  production  occurred  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Denmark,  while  a  decrease  took  place  in  Switzerland  where  pork  production 
declined  on  account  of  feed  shortages,  reduction  in  the  number  of  "breeding 
animals  during  the  past  several  years,  and    possiDly  a  drop  in  live  hog 
imports  for  slaughter.  ;  ^  .  • 

Because  of  seasonal  shifts  in  marketin^f^  in  the  United  States,  and 
increased  hog  numhers  and  an  improved  feed  situation  in  France,  pork  pro- 
duction was  sulDstantially  larger  in  19^6,  even  though  Argentina's  production 
dropped  35  percent  and  Canada  23  percent  from  19^5.    Hog  marketings  in  Ar- 
gentina declined  "because  of  high  corn  prices  during  the  first-half  of  19^6, 
In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  high  wheat  prices,  and  less  lahor  involved  in 
wheat  production  were  factors  which  continued  to  contri'bute  to  reduced 
pork  production. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  adverse  weather  conditions  during  the 
19^6  harvesting  season,  necessitating  further  reduction  in  livestock  feed 
rations,  meat  production  in  the  United  kingdom  showed  a  slight  increase  • 
over  1945.    A  decline  in  pork  production  was  offset  "by  corresponding  in- 
creases in  "beef  and  veal,  and  mutton  and  lamh  production.    Beef  and  veal 
production  was  slightly  helow  prewar,  while  pork  production  was  less  than 
one -half ,  and  mutton  and  lam"b  remained  ahout  75  percent  of  prewar.  Total 
meat  production  for  19^6,  according  to  estimates,  showed. an  improvement  of 
at  least  3  percent  over  19^5,  or  73  percent  of  prewar. 

The  19^6  production  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  only  moderately  a"bove 
19^5 ^  although  livestock  numhers  were  up  10  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Last  summer's  drought  retarded  livestock  recovery  in  Ukraine 
and  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  I^lutton  and  lamb  pro- 
duction, which  is  produced  primarily  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
is  "believed  to  have  "been  maintained  and  possibly  increased  over  a  year 
earlier. 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  meat  production  in  19^6  was  more  than 
3  percent  larger  than  the  preceding  year  and  over  28  percent  larger  than 
prewar.  The'  increases  in  beef  and  veal  and  in  mutton  and  lamb  more  than 
offset  a  reduction  in  pork. 

The  Middle  East  production  was  estimated  at  about  3  percent  more  than 
19^5  and  almost  S'percent  larger  than  the  prewar  (193^-38)  average  with 
the  increases  occurring  in  Turkej'-,  Iraq.,  and  Iran. 

Despite  adverse  weather  and  growing  conditions,  the  Southern  Dominions 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reflected  an  increase  in  meat  output  for  19^^. 
Production  in  19i<-6  is  about  equal  to  prewar  levels,  with  Australia  slightly 
below  average  and  I^ew  ZeaXand  a  little  above  prewar. 

Shortage  of  feed  earlier  in  the  year  and  uncertainties  as  to  continu- 
ance of  price  control  in  United  States  after  July  1,  together  with 
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developments  during  and  after  the  July -August  period,  resulted  In  delayed 
cattle  marketings.-   Because  of  fairly  high  livestock,  numbers,  record  food 
grain  and  corn  crops,  and  generally  favorable-  pasture  conditions,  producers 
were  able  to  again  reach  the  relatively  high  level  .of  21,9  billion  pounds 
of  meat  for  the  year. 

Pork  output  in  the  Ifeitet  States  for  19^6  of  10.3  billion  pounds  was 
somewhat  larger  than  19^5,  bu?:  beef  and  veal  production  of  10.6  billion 
pounds  was  almost.  1.2  billion  pounds  less  than  the  preceding  year.  Mutton 
and  lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ras  98O  million  pounds,  compared  with  1,053 
million  pounds  In  .19^5.    Decreased  shipments  for  the  military  services,  UNRRA, 
and  other  needs  were  offset  by. an  increased  domestic  consumption,  resulting 
from  high  purchasing  power. 

Canada's  total  meat  production  for  19^6,  estimated  at '2,06l  million 
pounds,  is  about  12  percent  less  than  19^5,  but  almost  45  percent  higher 
than  prewar.    During  1946,  bjef  and  veal  output  continued  at  a  relatively 
high  level,  64  percent  greater  than  prewar-,  although  53  million  pounds 
lower  than  1945.    The  decline  in  pork  production  which  began  in  1944  has  con- 
tinued downward  into  1946 ,  when  output  was  over  23  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    During  the  downward  trend  of  pork  production,  wheat  prices  have 
continued  relatively  higher  than  barley  prices  which  has  made  wheat  farming 
more  profitable  than  producing  barley  for  conversion  into  pork. 

Canadian  and  United  Kingdom  agreement,  to  Increase  the  price  of  ex- 
pert bacon  in  1947  and  discussions  pertaining  to  adjustment  in  grain  prices 
during  the  latter  part  of  1946,  undoubtedly  will  have  a  tendency  to  halt 
the  downward  trend  in  pork  production  in  Canada.    Although  the  British 
agreement  calls  for  120  million  pounds  of  beef  and  350  million  pounds  of 
ba.con  in  1947,  Canadian  farmers  would  like  to  regain  the  more  remunerative 
markets  of  the  XSalted  States.    From  250,000  to  300,000  head  per  year  of 
feeder  and  slaughter  cattle  were  formerly  shipped  into  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  embargo. 

Although  Mexico  *s  feed  situation  showed  some  recovery  from  the  1945 
drought  which  had  affected  the  Industry  in  that  particular  year,  there  were 
more  significants  and  consequential  developments  during  the  last  week  of 
December  1946  when  foot-and-mouth  disease  out;^reaks  occurred.    Beef  output 
in  1946,  estimated  at  516  million  pounds,  was  about  6  percent  less  than  1945. 
The  United  States  quarantine  from  June  5  to  October  I8  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  exports  of  feeder  cattle  since  relatively  few  enter  during 
that  period.    Exporto  of  Mexican  feeder  cattle  to  the  United  States  totaled 
432,000  head  during  1946,  as  compared  with  425,000  head  in  1945* 

Despite  improved  pasture  conditiona,  meat  production  in  Cuba  was  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  unusually  heavy  consumer "  demand.    Heavy  slai-ighter 
during  the  earlier  drought  years  of  1944  and  1945,  an<i  in  1946  has  not 
permitted  restoration  of  animal  numbers'.    Livestock  numbers  are  believed 
to  be  on  the  decline.    Custom  duties  and  taxes  on  Jerked  beef  imports  were 


vaived  for  6  months  and  a  system  of  rationing  was  "being  estalDlished  during 
the  last  month  of  19^6  in  order  to  acsure  mpre  uniform  distribution  of  meat 
supplies  and  adherence  to  ceiling  prices,  j 

Meat  production  in  Argentina  during  19^6^  estimated  at  4^600  million 
pounds,  vas  at  a  very  high  level^,  "but  someVhat  less  than  the  19^5  output 
and  about  3  percent  greater  than  prewar..   '.Beef  output  for  the  year 
represented  three-fourths  of  the  total  production  with  mutton  and  lamb 
and  pork  equivalent  to  one-f  ourtli.     Many  difficulties  confronted  ■  the 
industry  during  the  year.    Among  these  vere  the  high  grain  pricep  in  re- 
lation to  livestock  prices,  strikes  of  slaughter-house  workers,  shortage 
of  railroad^  cars,  and  uncertainty  of  prices  to  be.  paid  under  the  Anglo- 
Argentine  Agreement. 

As  a  result  of  improved  feed  and  pasture  conditions  in  virtually  all 
livestoc'K  areas  of  Argentina  in  late  19^6-^  and  the  delay  in  marketings  oc- 
pasioned  by  strikes,  livestock  was  brought  in  and  marketed  at  heavier  weights. 
Stocks  of  frozen  meats  were  ejchausted  by  continued  shipments  to  Europe  during 
the'  strikes  and  reserves  have  -not  been  re-established,.    Feed  grain  prices  are 
still  too  high  to  fully  revive  feeding  operations-  and  slaughter-house  strikes 
directly  af'fected  mutton  and  lamb  produbtion;  for,- exjDort. 

.  In  Brazil,  meat  production  increased  slightly -gver  19^5^  despite  the 
he ayj^  demand  on  corn  for  human  consumption  as  a  substitute  for  wheat trans- 
portation and  labor  "^diif-flcul ties,  and  hog  chdl^era  .epidemics  in  several 
states.    At  the  end  of  10^6^  "Eio  G-ra.nde  do  Sul  was .  the .  only,  producing  State 
in  Brazil  which- was' permitted  to  export,  meat .and  byproducts  under  the  ex- 
port permit  system  now  in  effect. 

Austral ia^  s  meat  output  for  the  yeai'^  showed  a  slight  increase  over  19^5/ 
according  ko  the  latest '  estim.ate.     Prolonged  periods  of  drought  during  19^^ 
and  19^5;  together  with  adverse  weather  and.  growing  conditions  in  19^6 
caus.ed  a  shortage  of  feed  and  higli' prices  for.  feed  stuff s,  and  these  in  turn 
have  decreased  'livestock  numbers.    Furthermore,  the  4 -month  strike  in  the 
meat  industry  was  a  deterrent  to  meat  production  in  19^6.     Although  Queens- 
land^ the.  principal  beef -producing'  State/  has  had  a  recurring  period  of  in- 
adequate rains  throughout  19^6,  much  of  New  South  "Wales,  the  ..principal 
sheep  and  hog  producing  State,  has.  had  more  favorablp,  conditions.     An  in- 
crease in  the  price  schedule  for. beef,-  lamb,,  and  luttqn  purchased  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  •Australian-British  Agreement,  for  export  ...was  announced 
during  the  latter  part-  of -19^6,  assuring. an  outlet  for  .surplus  Australian 
meats,  ■  '  •  '•■  -■  •  .  ■  •  ■    :.       . :  - 

New  Zealand ^  s  meat • output  during  19^6  reflected -an  increase  of  3^ 
million  po^onds  over  19^'5;  although  beef  and  veal  production  remained  at  the 
19^5  level;  matton  and  lamb  showed  an  increase^,  and  pork  output  decreased 
from  19^5.     During  the  year  si au^ter  increased  on  account  of  the  dro^ight 
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which  led  to  some  liquidation  of  breeding  stock  and  a  lover  than  normal  re- 
tention of  young  "breeding  stock.    Price  negotiations  under  the  New  Zealand- 
British  Meat  Agreement  in  the  latter  part  of  19^6  continues  to  assure  an 
outlet  for  surplus  meat  of  that  country. 

Meat  production  throughout  Europe  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  lisii ted  generally  "by  a  scarcity  of  domestically  produced 
feeds,  production  of  which  was  curtailed  "by  the  high  priority  given  to  pro-  < 
duction  of  "breadgraine  for.  human  consumption  , in  the  war  devastated  areas. 
As  a  result,  only  limited  quant it-iee  of  feed  were  availa"ble  in  many  instances 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  aliready  greatly  reduced  livestock  num"bers«  This 
also  precluded  feeding  to  greater  weights  and  to  allow  for  any  expansion. 

Although  meat  production  throughout  war-devastated  Europe  generally 
showed  some  improvement  in  19^6  over  19^5,  "beef  and  veal,  pork,  mutton,  and 
lamb  output  was  much  below  prewar.    Undoubtedly,  several  years  with  favor- 
able feed  crops  and  improved  economic  conditions  will  be  required  to  bring 
production  to  prewar  levels. 

In  Denmark,  relatively  high  cost  of  both'  domestic  and  imported  feeds, 
scarcity  and  high  cost -of  labor,  and  the  unpopularity  of  present  pork  ex- 
port prices  have  retarded  the  19^6  postwar  recovery  in  meat  production. 
Production  of  pork  in  19^6,  the  principal  prewar  export  product,  was  only 
6k  percent  of  prewar,  while  beef  and  veal  exceeded  the  prewar  (193^-3^) 
average  by  almost  19  percent.    Total  meat  production  reached  83  percent  of 
prewar.    This,  however,  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  over 
19^5.    An  upward  price  adjustment  in  bacon  prices,  lower  feed  costs  and  In- 
creased mechanization  by  large,   operators  may  be  necessary  to  restore  Den- 
mark's pork  production  during  the  next  few  years. 

Meat  production  throughout  the  four  zones  of  Germany  during  19^6  is 
estimated  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  19^5.  This  decrease  occurred  be- 
cause of  a  lower  slaughter  rate  than  contemplated  and  the  need  for  adjust- 
ing livestock  numbers  to  available  feed  supplies.  In  view  of  the  critical 
need  'for  human  food,  breadgrain  production  .was  emphasized  and  coarse  grain 
and  grassland  normally  required  for  livestock  were  decreased. 

Heavy  slaughter  of  livestock,  particularly  hogs,  occurred  in  Belgium 
during  19^6,  because  of  the -high  level  of  pig  production  and  favorable 
prices  in  the  latter  part  of  19^5>  large  domestic  production  of  feed  grains 
in  the  fall  of  19^5,  and.  reasonably  good  weights  of  hogs.    "Hcgs  slaughtered 
in  the  Netherlands  in  19^^-6  were  of  light  v^eight*^  resulting  from  a  shortage  of 
feed.    Near  drought  conditions  prevailed  for  part  of  19^6.    As  a  result, 
the  production  of  these  two  countries  exceeded  19^5,  but  was  slightly  less 
than  one -half  of  prewar  levels.    Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  reached  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  prevrar  production  in  19^S,  end  .Norvray  attained  more  than 
three -fourths  of  its  prewar  .production  level. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  a  severe  drought  occurred  in 
southeastern  Europe ,  particularly  in  Rum.ania,  limiting  meat  production  and 
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recovery  of  livestock  n^JHibers.    Heavy  livestock  reparations  during  the  past 
2  years,  also,  have  retarded  the  restoration  of  breeding  animal  numbers  and 
generally  slowed  up  the  recovery  of  meat  production  in  several  of  the  south- 
eastern European  cc^jntries,,  including  Rumania.    As  economic  conditions  and 
feed  supplies  improve  in  the  Balkan  area,  increased  livestock  numbers  will 
be  reflected  in  larger  meat  production. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For,  this  report  the  Commiittee  was 
composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves ,  Elmer  A.  Reese,  Hazel 
B.  Kefauverj  Montell  E.  Ogdcn,  F.  S.  Straus,  Katherine  H.  7Jylie,  and  Robert 
J.  Ilanovill. 
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